CHAPTER XII
AUTONOMIST AND FEDERALIST TENDENCIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA
(j) The Czechoslovak republic, while granting the Sudeten Germans full freedom in cultural matters, and even preserving their privileged position in many economic fields, tried to make up for this by carrying through a land reform and by favouring the Czech population in public employment. Consistently with this, it did not grant the Sudeten Germans national autonomy in wider fields than the municipal units. As regards Slovakia, the Czech Left preferred County self-government, which was likely to grant freedom of expression to the progressive elements among the Slovaks, while the Czech Right preferred Provincial self-government, which was likely to be dominated by the Slovak Catholic autonomists.
(2) The Henleinist demands, formulated from 193? > invoked not territorial autonomy for the Sudeten Germans with its possible federalist implications as regards the structure of the Republic, but a combination of personal autonomy with the application of the fascist principle of leadership within each national unit. These units were to be granted competence not only in cultural matters, but also in the whole field of economics normally covered by the territorial state, and even a right to veto the exercise of the powers left to the Central government. Thus the proposals may be described as an expedient to establish fascist dictatorship in a multi-national state to be exercised by the party which happened to control the greater part of the national minority. They had no chance of realisation except through external pressure exercised by Hitlerite Germany and by the appeasers in the West who supported Hitlerite aspirations.
(5) After the Munich settlement, a federalist solution of Czecho-Slovak relations was attempted. But this proved incompatible with the exercise of a fascist dictatorship within the smaller of the two allied peoples : the first attempt of the Czechs, the majority nation, to exercise self-government was bound to collide with the fascist minority and with its imperialist protectors.
(a)  MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC
We have seen above x that conditions in the Austrian Empire made it necessary for the new states to be strictly nationalist in order to' gain emancipation, and that this emancipation entailed conditions which the members of the former ruling nationalities, which now formed minorities in the new states, were bound to resent as unjustified. The settlement of the new minority problems was made more difficult by the fact that the new rulers regarded national radicalism as a counterpoise against social extremism, and the fiction of a continuing" national revolution "
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